JOAN    OF    ARC
tentions were matters of high policy quite off his beat:
the business of the politicians and the priests, not of an
overworked soldier and administrator. And it all sounded
like nonsense, anyhow.
Yet, of course, he saw her. A will that had overridden
family obstruction and would soon batter down stone
walls was not to be frustrated by the bluster of a single
individual who had not yet even been informed of the
role Heaven had cast him for. What made him change
his mind we do not know. Perhaps his curiosity got the
better of him; perhaps he thought it impolitic to snub
the daughter of a tax-payer too outrageously.
The various stories of what was said at that first
meeting between the worldling middle-aged official and
the persistent girl in the shapeless red dress are somewhat
confiised. Baudricourt was apparently in company when
Joan entered, for she says that she picked him out by the
prompting of the Voices though she had never seen him
before; on the other hand she states he was the only
man, except the king, whom she ever told of the Voices,
so they must have been alone at least part of the time.
Poulengy, who was present, has her begin with the request
to be sent into France and then diverge into her exposition
of theocratic feudalism as quoted above. But Poulengy's
recollection is blurred, with no sequence and often no
way of telling who is speaking.
If the age was weak on evidence it was strong on moral.
The following account, taken from a chronicle written
twenty years or more later, is an interesting illustration
of how each incident of Joan's life was shaped by her
contemporaries to conform to the requirements of didactic
legend. "Sir Captain," she began, "you must know that
God ordered me, some time ago and on various occasions,
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